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81 N“ it W co) et de 2 
HAVE more reaſons than one 
for addreſſing you in this man- 
ner, In the firſt place, I am willing 
you ſhould appear at the head of 
my diſcourſes, in hopes of N 
Ing | Eck Thether | 


. 


AAR do i 


. 
character with which he is not 
unacquainted, Beſides, the public 
is a perſonage to be treated with 
ceremony and ' reſpeft; o whS 
it is not fit for every obſcure 
ſtranger to obtrude himſelf : and 
I apply to you. to introduce me; 
or at leaſt to give me Jen: ſo - 
far to uſe your name, as tor ſa 
that 1 do not oſfer myſelf 1 
n een and onſet. "ER 


3 145 ond ©, 
ba am a tho 1 of. geh Ty 


Bi tu porn 
have: had the pleaſure and Ie 


tage 


cage af 5 a fake” acq a ea with 
Jod: 1 5 g by volt 5 friend; 
an eneungel, Tt” prömotrt 21 
ning, able and 57 tet *t6 
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- owe me 
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language, which! 1, ang -apppipted 
to teach in the Univerſity of Cam- 
4 wa + ave Tore to 
you. I ſhould have conformed 
ar more ſtrictly to the intent 
of the driglinal iNtitution of my 


tice, if, inſtead of attempting to 
remove ſome objections made to 


the truths of religion by modern 
| Sceptics, 


{| 
1 


F 8:1 
Sceptics, I had confined myſelf to 
the Koran, and had laid open the | 
errours and impoſtures of Maho- 

met. You tell me, if your partiality x 
for me does not deceive you, that 
my time however has been properly 


. and to as good purpaſe. 
1 Fam, Sir, with great en 
Your moſt. obliged Servant, 
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2 S T RMON I. 
Firſt the world is a ſchool of diſci line, 
where we are to make the Wp ent 
we want, We have a ſenſe which natural- 
ly approves of hat is juſt and gobd: but, 
if left to itſelf, it is naked and deficient. 
Though it wifhes and intends well, the 
aſſiſtance of a guide is neceſſary to direct 
it, and to point out the ways By which 
it may beſt attain its end: and this is the 
office of reaſon and judgment. And when 
provided with theſe aids, we ſtill require 
a further ſupport, in order to be com- 
11 . Ae, 9 70 * able fr r 
as to. 
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that. Fa * on 55 
2 Une a moral { ſenſe and s in ne 
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we will proceed to 1 how vt ato 
J. to be rin. 2 11 t bas rr 2 qm 


As we begin in Hoo art years, 10 0 dif 


tinguiſh. between Se | wrong, and 
| 10 be inſtrutted in the leſſons of me 


our reaſon and judgrhent will at the ia 


150 rips Rs Mea: 
* convince us, that out ations, | 
beide hat we immediately propoſt by 
them, arte apt ſometimes to on a 
train of effetts we did nbt water Fu. 
confider. This will put-üs 
| che reſult of our cond 
we 855 Ii it, and om examiviing" Hor 
ory thb \ronſequenites: Which tate "ods 
vidur And lic near at Hand; bit fuch 26 
are remote; teach us th extend our Views; \ 
and, inſtead of looking only a little way 
defort ti, to E ove 14;hbre 
2 le feld of thought and Aceh 0 
range in. Thus bur thinds, Riek ut the 
firſt are chmracted nid nütr ow. Will open 
and become e 2 l. 0 mem p9 
: 48h... BAG ee e een 
But further; as we advance in Hife, 
and our connections with mankind gf 
more and more numerous, the ſcheme of 
our duty muff neceſſarily be rendered 
more and 3 4 We 


time r 
ence 


as ville aul comprehenſive; ſo as to 
jobs. 


ve 4 
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volye.a, competition, of; intereſts, and en- 
gage us often under different, and, con- 
trary obligations at. one and the, fame 
time. Here ſome dexterity and, ill will 
be required to reſolye; our difficulties, ;to 
decide. fairly between oppoſite nes 
And thus our mental powers, while 
expand and dilate, will be,f EE to 
a certain degree of. accuracy; an- my 
acquire an expert 3 a well as 
compplh. of dſcernment.,.,;,; en n 
5 ANH⁰Aool 301 4): — 1 
Our underſtandings may greatly. im- 
proye from all that wie meet with; on ob- 
ſerve in life: and ur ſituation, with, re- 7 
ſpect to the diſcipline of the will, is 
equally favourable. We. have ta contend 
with our unruly appetites and 755 : 
but then, by the conſtitution? of f. 
frame, they return, not always — 
with the ſame force. As we preyaul o a 
them, they grow weaker and. weaker, til 
at laſt they yield of courſe: ;and ut 1s, in 
this habit that qr ont henry conſiſts. 
Now 
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SERMON I. * 


Now we are here ſupplied with opportu- 
nities of acquiring that habit. The irre- 


gular and uncertain diſtribution of re- 


wards and - puniſhments, the evils we 
ſuffer: or dread, create the ſtruggles that 
are ſo frequent between intereſt and-duty; 


and form thoſs trials by which our wills 


are to be corrected and fortified. Pain and 
ſickneſs, diſappointments: and adverſity, 
are of uſe in reſtraining us from a licen- 


tious courſe; in taming that-pride which 
is of a growth ſc; natural to us; and in 


ſubduing the haughty and ſtubborn mind 
to the yoke of patience and moderation. 


It is thus we are to improve under the 
calamities and diſorders of life. The im- 
peirfections and weakneſs of but condition 


that is the ſtated law of her triumph. 
At the firſt eſtabliſhment of her empire 
over the heart, ſhe has to encounter an 
oppoſition the greateſt and ſtrongeſt: by 
Mahon A 3 | 7. 


us to; perpetual difficulties, ;; but 
by a ſeries of ſucceſsful conflicts. that 


— — the aſcendency; 
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lengtir of time, her authority comes to 


7. n 


But if this be a ee our 
conſtitution and nature; if the faculties. 
of the will and underſtanding. are not 

created perfect, but may be brought by 
care and diſcipline to a certain degree of 
perfection; it appears neceſſary on the 
ſuppoſition that "happineſs is intended 
and kept in reſerve for us, that we ſnould 
firſt be placed in a ſitdation where we 
may receive the improvement we are ca- 
pable of, in order to qualify us for a 
better and ſuperiour ſtate, in which a 
proficiericy in knowledge and virtue may 
be requiſite. This life ſeems fitted for the 
purpoſe of moral imp ent w. may 
fairly ſuppoſe | therefore, that wei are 
brought into it b Wannen en e 

[3 


very ob, "WA 


in n ty it ent wo 
The chief difcutyy, — - 


world as a place of diſcipline; 
hy hogs 


S RN E 7 
thought. to lie here, that in fact it tc 
often proves a very different thing, Many. 
inſtead of . 99 —.— any — 
portunities of m 

Ca on nr wed ee. 
ed from a commexcs with mankind. The 
true purpoſe howerer fuceegds in ſpme, 
we may charitably beligye, in pumberleſs 
inſtances. But if, unfortunately, we arg 


nation; which will ſeem, t he 1 | 
becauſe applicable to all, that (of, a tate 
af probation, where Sp ge 
ſome proof af ourſelves, before 
Annen [rn 


8 SERMON II 
inflicted, where guilt has not been incur- 
red; ſo rewards ſuppoſe a previous merit. 
We are willing to allow, that a ſtate of 
exquiſite miſery ſhould only take place, 
if at all, after a ſtate of wickedneſs, ſuch 
too as has been obſtinate and atrocious?s 


but ought not alſo a ſtate of complete 


| happineſs to be preceded by one, where 
we have given proof of our good e 
at leaſt in ſome ſmall degree ? May not 


as much be ſaid for the order of theſe 
ſtates in the one way as in the other? 
arrangement alike 


Is not a propriety of 


F” 


i) 


diſcernible in both "caſes ? We indeed, 


who begin our exiſtence only here, who \ 


can neither plead our merits nor yet be 


accuſed of guilt in any former Nate,” are 


undeſerving, at the time we enter "this | 


life, either of reward or puniſhment,” We 
are to be placed, as it ſhould ſeem, im a 
world, where there is a mixture © good 
and evil; - where” happineſs and* miſery 


reign not abſolutely or ſingly, but divide 
the.” 29 pak between' vu; "ROY | 
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— — 
look on ourſelves rather is put to the 
trial, chan as rewarded or puniſhed.” © 
9 Oi 0912138 ow Aon LL 9417 

- Tt cannot be thought unreaſonable, 
to make pure hippineſs the reſult of 
choice and deſert; to beſtow the full re 
ward of virtue on ſuch only as have teſfi⸗ 
fied a love and regard for it. But that res 
— ſo a | 

merit L | 
evil could der hive” een ie great, Half 
beet from! Ge f 
| made to go every where reſpe 
in hand together, or had men bereit 
created much more perfect inf thefr fa 
tures; and ſo hid" beœen determined to 1 
right choice; both by che berit'of Ihclink! 
tion, and by a neuf as well as mute Ptün 
ſpectof rewards and punifhinients; It aße 


inſeparable, AT 
hand 


pears, as if an imperfect ſtate were at 
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leaſt not an 1 
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Thus much ſeems agrecable to reaſan: 
we will inguixe into the matter of fact. 
We are in an imperfect, ſtate, where, at 
the ſame time that we are liable to do 
what is wrong as well as right, a good 
behaviour is not conſtantly. rewarded, or 
a bad puniſhed, However this life, we 


= may believe, Jeads to another that is ware | 


perfect. We have opportunities of enlarge 
ing our faculties, of acquiring improved 
habits, fo as to render ourſelves fit for 
what we were at firſt unqualiſied: we ara 
in a fituation, in which we give full progf 
of what we deſerve. We fem then ta ha 
preparing for a ſtate, which will; he 
thought of a e the pre- 
ſent, whether we conſider it as one, where 
certain qualifications are required to mala 
us proper for it, or where: rewards and 
puniſhments will be diſtributed moiety 
wording, to our e v4 
ag 16 4549 : 
Whatever reaſon we. may think ue ſen 
for a 8 communication 7 7900 
ILL 2 e n 
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fection and happineſz, it daes not take 
place in reality. We. ſeldom. can become. 
poſſeſſed of any advantages or attain» 
ments, unleſß we are acceſſories, The va. 
rious endowments and grace of the mind,. 
both intellectual and moral, are in a cer- 
tain meaſure the fruits of care and appli- 
cation. And how is it with regard to the 
ſupport and health of the body? The 
neceſſaries and conveniencies of liſe are 
not preſented ready for uſe, as the ſponta · 
neous gifts of nature: we are only ſup» 
plied; with materials; it is left as, a taſk. 
for us to prepare and adorn them. Our 
situation is ſuch. as is every way to be 
improved by aurſelves. To ſubſiſt with 


when we enter it, we hardly ſhall think 
we were fit and qualified for a better. 


2 8E RMON I. 
rally experience : ſuch effects from our 
good endearours, as afford an encourage 


ment to perſevere, We muſt continue to 
grow and increaſe in virtue, if we Nr do 


laſt for perfe& happineſs. 5 150 Pa 1 : 


. * ” :, «oY 
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We find at preſent, our ee is 
made to take its riſe partly from our in- 
ward ſentiments; that our enjoyment in 

any ſtation, to which we happen to be: | 


advanced, depends in ſome meaſure on 


the turn and temper of mind we bring 


along with us. It ſeems neceſſary then, 


according to the courſe God is pleaſed to 
appoint; that we firſt prepare ourſelves: 
for a happier life, by 1 and im- 


proving a way IR” a 


10 9 $2292, K 


n lower: bad a ſtate this wards way: 
ſcem; yet if we conſider: what we are 


We live not under a government, where 
dont and 8 are accurately 
diſs 


| $ ER NN O N E 4 
9 
per maturity e\rips- 
ſhoving. which of the — tn 
Vet, e — . 
ocgaſionally;, while we. are, only. making 

ont, as Jt eſs; our — . 


tus is here made ade in. general. Hoch x Cen- = 
dition, and ingredient of ;happineſs, n 
where we. 56:0. be tuaimedinp, tf it . and 
wherę it is peeeflary for thispurpole, that 
difficultics and obſtructions, ſhould lie in 
its way, and that it ſhould fail of meeting 
with. its reward, and of prodicing/alymays 


its due effect hat fit they, muſtrit 


and when; it thall. be tranſplanted, as 
may ſuppoſe, out of a harſher into a more 
bree e A. gained e , 
255% 3 6h e v9; oth $45 
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- It is by ſuch reflections; chat the hum 
ble and well diſpoſed recontile themſelves 
to the thirigs of this life;-and are even 
thankful for them. But we en the ot 
trary are apt to murmur and repine, be- 
cauſe our ſituation is not ſo eafy and 
agreeable as we wih. Fe ' premature 
and ſterdus are we in our deſtres 
We want to'be*confpletely happy, before 
we have done an thing to deſerve it. In 
due ſeaſon 400 ſhall exp, "If we Faint ot 
Thus we fuffer'out folly and our pride to 
butſtrip the ſuggeſtions of modeſt realbre. 
As often as we behbld either virtue de. 
graded or vice triur we call out in 
our impatience and inclignlatben on tlie 
Judge! of the world to execute juſtice 
ambng us: though at the ſame time It 
is to be eee his interpoſitish 
would not as yet be proper, and that 
things are only preparing p for ki cating; 

1! 0 cr 
1 Thus the ſeeming irregtlarities and 
1 2 of our preſent ſtate do not neceſ- 
il , ny 
| 


| 
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wy imply an im ion at errur 
n che Meine Zumfniſtratzött ] they adi 
of anbthetf, and chat not art 
 fTolutwn. They are fuch, wei mult allow, 
us aft rcon to dhe thett4 
amitiſtration by infinite wſlioth, when 
we, With dur ighotatice, donctibe out 
— in e the tk, 


FL A e ern. 
Which having fuck” a trtatärt as 
man for a ſubject conſiſts, of Ou 

parts, ſome preparatory to and er to 
introduce thank fo . is | 

it 1 

It may be aſked out of al 3 * 
ſpirit of objecting, whether it would not 
have been better, that this 
been abridged, by our being made com- 
y perfect and happy all at once? 
e can come to no ination in this 
Matter by means of our reaſoning, ny 
further than nnn po | 
{ ve 


e had 
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,}ſince., decreed 
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more able perhap ps to ju jus 
ſyſtem of the Fee | 
provement; and whether it is 45 
man te hold. any. Where a, place 
Creatiqn, WS pt gy content ourſelve 
if our nature. and ſituation, key as, we 
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find them, appear ſuch as may. eie 
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Ii eme! 4nto men once. to ally 


but after this the judgment. 1 5 


de thought to have à mutual de- 
Pasten and reſpe&; and we ſhall con- 
ceive of the one according to the light in 


which we view the other. If we lock 


upon this world as a ſchool of diſcipline; 


the next will be regarded as a ſuperiour 


ſtate, where certain endowments Are re- 


quired as neceſſary qualifications : or if 


we con der this world as a place of pro- 
bation;' the other will ſtand related to'it 


as a place of rewards and puniſhments.” 


& We have ſeen how far theſe ſuppoſitions 
3 are 


5 - 
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HE preſent and a future life muſt 
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are credible from our ſituation and ei- 
cumſtances. It remains for us, to exa- 
mine what further evidence is to be col- 
lected from the teſtimony of our- ſenſes 
and internal feelings; and to inquire 
ho far it is probable, from our particu- 
| lar nature and cofiſtitution, that this life 
is to be ſucceeded by another where re- 
Wards and puniſhments will be N 
diſtributed. r | 


We ere able to Adinguith between 
cightand wrong, good and evil; ſo that 
all actions appear not alike to us, ſeem 
not equal and indifferent: we approve of 
ſome and condemn others. And what is 
it we are to infer from this moral ail. 
cernment with which we are indued? 


Ant. bafore we * the ee it 
may be proper to obviate what ſome 
might think of throwing in the way as 
difficulties. We find there are men, from 
an extreme wickedneſs or ignorance, who 

com- 


*. 

v4 5 
8 E RMO E U. 19 
commit fin without remorſe; without 
any apprehenſion and dread of puniſh= 
ment, or even ſenſe of ſhine. Hefe then, 
we ſhall be told; there are no'traces. of 
conſcience diſdernidle at all. But allbwitg - 
there is ſuch a thing as conſcience in the 
world, it may be ſaid to operate in a pre- 

carious, uncertain manner; fince men are 
15 bed, in ſome ages and'countries, 
who follow thoſe actions ds virtues, 
which others ſhun às vices. Or allowing 
laſtly, that our fenſe vf right and Wrong 
is in a certain meaſure regular and uni- 
form in it's ſuggeſtions, yet this; ſome 
would per ſuade by is to be ac- - 
counted for from educatio nid habit: 
who may argue, it is no wöndef tit 
diſeipline mould bring us to kn agree." 
ment in our ſentiments, and be attended 
with-effets alike and ſimifar, when it has 
ever been applied by political en to 
ſerve one and the ſame end, the intereſts 
of government : and thus ſome may be 
for cluding the concluſion we are willing 

”* B 2 9 to 
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to dra, by repreſenting: our knowledge 
of good and evil, as a creature of policy, 
D not as derived from any original 
_ impreſſions in our frame, which might 
lead to a er Neo r of me „ ww our 


9 * n = our ſenſe of 
right and wrong cannot ſhew itſelf to ad- 
vantage, when deprived of the aſſiſtance 
of a good education; that under the 


influence. of a bad and corrupt one it may 


exert itſelf erroneouly ; ; and that poſlibly 
in ſome caſes it may not even exert itſelf. 
at all, as where men, through inveterate 
habits or an exceſſive ignorance, are quite 
loſt to any feeling. Vet while we allow 
this of our moral, the like, we muſt re- 
member, holds alſo true of our intellectual 
faculties, which it is confetled:a are "ſy di- 
vine original. 7055 * 


29 . or they are TEE as receive 2 
ment from education: And. yet we find 
( that | 


52 6 $66 #8, ir 
that men, even aftertheir underſtandings 


are cultivated and improved, are wont to 
think differently and entertain oppoſite 
opinions on the ſame ſubject. Our reaſon 
is liable to the imputation of contrariety. 
It is various in its appearances ; there it 
is ſeen to ſhine in it's pureſt luſtre, while. 
here we only diſcover fome- faint glim- 

merings : and yet thoſe, who eclipſe 
others by their greater light of under- 
ſtanding, have not always a like ſupe- 


riority of diſcernment in matters of com- 


mon behaviour and duty. There ſtems to 


be at leaſt as great a diſproportion and 

ent in men's reaſon, which we 
allow to be the gift of God, and giyen us 
too for our direction, as there is in their 
ſenſe of right and wrong. Our rational 
and moral endowments ſtand on a Tike 
footing, and have equal . to yy 
_ native ms inartificial, ” 
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for our purpoſe, and affords a foundation 
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are, prepared by nature to profit from itz 
_ otherwiſe it could not be applied with 
any effect. Qur notions then of right and 
wrong cannot be called entirely a matter 
of human invention, in which the Author 
of our being has no concern: if he does 


not actually implant them, he at leaſt 


furniſhes the ſtack on which they are 


ingrafted; if the notions themſelves are 
acquired, the capacity to learn them we 
muſt allow to be natural; which is enough 


ſufficient for the concl hon. we 0 wank * 
eſtabliſh. 3 


What we collect om this'view of our- 
ſelves is; that God has not thought fit to 
beſtow on us a nature, either abſolutely 
2 or ſuch as can be brought to it's 

ated pitch of perfection without culture. 


However our faculties, conſined as they 


are to limits and conditions, diſtinguiſn 
us from the reſt af the animal creation ; 


ſo much indeed, as W 
8 | | e 


3 
| FP 


* nu gel 
ble for a brute, by Sins doth. 
cation or efforts of policy, to be taught, 
in the manner we are, the e 
reaſon, and to acquire a ſenſe of diſcrimi- 
nating: between ſeveral actions. And is it 
in vain that we are. formed differently. 
from other creatures, which are blind, 
and cannot attain to the moral diſcern- 
ment we poſſeſs? Has not the wiſe con- 
triver of nature an end in all his ap- 
pointments? He means no doubt to judge 

us by the law, which he has IS 


eminent a degree enen of Peters. 


Now indeed the — ſometirnes have 
to ſtruggle with diſappointments and af- | 
flictions, while the wicked proſper and ' 
flouriſh. This world preſents us with a 
ſcene that is irregular. Vet in-mpft caſes, 


men are . uſually told, by ſomething” that 
ſpeaks from within, how they deſerve at 
eee We have a conſeiouſ- 

B 4 | nels 


xerciſe of 
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neſs either of good or ill deſert. Thus 
God, whom ſome chooſe to make a 
ſingular being, of whom nothing can be 
known, has not left himſelf without a 
witneſs, while our thoughts accuſe: or 
elſe excuſe us, He- has. planted, in our 
breaſts a monitor, a repreſentative of 
himſelf; not only to direct us in our be- 
haviour, but to forewarn us of what we 
have to expect. We know from experience 
what the preſent ſtate is; and let thoſe 
hopes and fears, which operate with men 
almoſt univerſally, and at times ſo forcibly, 
according as their minds are poſſeſſed with 
a conſcious ſenſe of guilt or virtue, declare 
to us the general tenour of the ſtate which | 
1s to follow. | 
Theſe hopes and fears concerning a 
life to come, are peculiar to ourſelves; are 
ſuch as other animals are void of, ſuch 
indeed as it is not poſſible to infuſe into 
them by any art or ſtudy. They cannot 
be W to. look oy: to ſa great a 
| | diſt- 
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diſtance : they are incapable of conſidering 
and of being affected with the moral qua- 
lity of actions. We caſt our eyes towards 
the next world, which we behold with a 
ſecret uneaſineſs or complacency, accord - 

ing as we ſtand acquitted or convicted of 
guilt to our on hearts. Other creatures 
are blind to the view of an hereafter, are 
callous and dead to thoſe — 
which that proſpect naturally awakens in 
a conſcious mind. This creates ſo eſſen- 
tial adifference between a man and a brute, 
as to point out the end allotted to each, 


and the deſtination of their —— 


For us, who have a ſenſe of duty, a per- 


ception of the law and obligation of vir- 
tue; who poſſeſs the feelings of good and 
bad deſert; a ſtate of rewards and puniſnu- 
ments, in which we already take an inte- 
reſt, is, we may believe, really intended: - 
but this can hardly be fuppoſed of thoſe 
. creatures, which are not touched with a 
ſenſe of duty; which have not our pre- 
ſages of thought; and are not, like us, 
apprehenſive of deſerving well or ill. 
| We 
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We are diſtinguiſnhed by capacities and 
powers of aur own. God has given us 
certain talents, which exalt us above his 
other works, which ennoble us; and he 
will be ſure to examine how far we have 
availed ourſelves of them, and whether we 
have applied them to a proper uſe. Let 


brutes, that have no underſtanding, periſh; 


for man it is appointed to riſe from death 
unto life, and to render an account of his 


| It is true there are ſome; through a 
natural defect or poſſibly other accidental 


. cauſes, who labour all their lives unavoid. 


ably under ignorance : others again are 
cut aff early, before they come to know 
good and evil. Touching thoſe inſtances, 
and ſo far as any help is to be borrowed 
from the preſent argument, we may ſeem 
deſtitute of a proof of a future ſtate, 


either of rewards or puniſhments; and 


might be at a loſs, perhaps what to decide. 
With regard:to the reſt of mankind; they 
| | are 
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are in ſuch a ſituation, that they come to 
the uſe of their reaſon, and learn to diſ- 
tinguiſh in ſome meaſure between right 
and wrong, almoſt of courſe. But beſides; 

while we thus arrive at the knowledge of 
a moral law, whether we are much ſollici- 
tous to underſtand it or not, we are uns 
der a neceſſity of ſhewing how far we are 
willing to conform to it: for it is impoſ. 
fable in this caſe to preſerve ourſelves in a 
ſtate of abſolute indifference. We becom 
then, independently of our own choice, 
reſponſible for our conduct: and ought 
we not to believe, ſince God fo fan makes 
us accountable beings, that he intends to 
deal with us as ſuch; and that we muſt 
be brought at ſome time or other before / 
an ee bee. A 

R N 2 

At irt our — and-fenſe of right 
and wrong are not difcernible. As wa 
advance forward in life, and come ta 
enter upon the ſcene of buſineſa, when 

_ other affections and paſſions: are 

Nn going 
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going to be called forth, they alſo begin 
to diſcover themſelves. And thus they 
appear at a proper time; offer themſe}ves 
ſeaſonably as. guides: and they are not 
mere guides of human device, but 
to us with a divine authority. God how-: 
ever interferes no otherwiſe, than by con- 
veying to us through our faculties an in- 
timation of his pleaſure. It would be too 
awful a check upon the will, were his 
Juſtice always to preſent herſelf before us, 
ready armed to take vengeance, when we 
are about to commit a guilty action. She 
retires to ſome diſtance, leaving us for a 
while to our own diſcretion. Thus we are 
preparing for. a ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments. At the firſt we were unfit for 
it ; being incapable of thought and re- 
flection, and void of all merit and demerit. 
By degrees,. we. both learn-in ſome mea- 
fure to.comprehend the law of juſtice, and 
at the ſame time grow. liable to it: and as 
we become at laſt in every reſpect proper 
4 ws for a government in which every 
2 2 man 
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man ſhall receive bis own reward, it is to be 
expected that hereafter we muſt be placed - 
under ſuch an one; where we ſhall not 
only, by means of our underſtanding, bes 
qualified in ſome ſort to be witneſſes of 
3 righteous judgments, but alſo, from 
iour for which we are an- 

— be made to have önnen 
his deins? mn en 
bf 2. 
| Wee as w dab he Pepi 0 of alt 
| Maker, from a certain congruity and ſit- 
neſs diſcoverable in us; a fitneſs, we were 
not at firſt poſſeſſed of, we only acquite it 
here: and therefore we are not brought 
now into a ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, God muſt be underſtood to haue it 
in teferve for us. He ſpeaks to us hy the 
voice of our conſcience ; forewarns us of a 
judgment to come, by imprinting in ↄ2 
minds a ſenſe of good or ill deſert: he makes 
a revelation of his decree in the lav of u 
conſtitution and frame, which does not 
merely point out to us an hereafter, but 
ſuggeſts the form of our future condition.” | 
Thus 
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Thus we may learn the deftiny which 
awaits us, by conſulting the genius of our 
nature. It ſcarce can be called impoſſible 
for us, to judge beforehand whether it be 
the will of the Deity or not, to call us to 
an account, and to place us under a go- 
vernment where juſtice is to be duly exe- 
cuted, from a pretence that the intentions 
of ſo ſingular a being lie remote from 
knowledge. He himſelf informs us of his 
intentions, by the impreſſions he has ſtamp- 
ed on our minds. If the deſigns of God are 
ſuch as we can no where come within the 


reach of by our ways of thinking and rea- 


foning, it will follow, that the end which 
he propoſes in any of his works is not 
to be diſcovered at all from what we may: 
conceive them to be fitted for; and that 
it is in vain for us to have recourſe to the 
argument of final cauſes in any caſe what- 
ever. Yet ſurely that argument is to be 
admitted in ſome inſtances : it offers it- 
{elf on this occaſion, and ſeems to bring a- 


long with it an evidence not inconſiderable, 


rech Es is Rs 
PT aa there.3s 
one event. to the righteous, and to 
: the wicked;; to the good and to the 
- clean, and tu the unthan; to i 
- that / #h, and to him that 
; Jace rer no not : as is t, good, Jo i 
. nner; and he that — 
e that feareth an oath. | 
This is an evil among all things that 
are done under Al an, that there 
| arte le 


PART I. 


Ti reſult of the inquiry we have. 

hitherto been making into our nas. 

ture and condition is, that we may ten- 
ſonably 
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ſonably indulge the expectation of ſuc- 
| ceeding hereafter to a happier life, pro- 
vided we fail not through our miſconduct, 
and are not the authors of our own dif- 
appointment. But we will proceed to take 
ſome further account of our ſituation, 
and to examine certain parts of it more 
minutely: in order, if poſſible, hy a more 
accurate ſurvey of this ſtate, to open to 
us a clearer proſpect into the next. And 
firſt the general laws, by which we are 
governed, offer themſelves to our notice. 
They may indeed have been in ſome*mea- 
ſure included in what has already gone 
before; but they require to be conſidered 
more diſtinctly and fully. 


* 


They have long been e as 
the — cauſe of the irregularity and 
diſorders of life. Through them is this 
evil among all things that are done under the 
ſun, that there is one event unto all. But how' 

is the grievance to be removed? Is it fit 


_ the laws of gravity, or rather of. nature at. 
large; 
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* ſhould be ſuſpended or varied, as 
often as it ſuits the convenience of par- 
ticular men? Shall God cauſe the ſun to 
ſnine on the ri alone? Are their 
fields only to be moiſtened with the drops 
of rain, and bleſſed with an increaſe? 
Muſt froſt and ſtorms of hail and wind, 
either not approach their vineyard, or in 
ſuch a manner as to do no injury and 
„ 
the labours of the wicked? By this rule 
different men, who live in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, and even family, are to be go- 
verned each by laws of their own,/-ac- 
cording to the quality and of their 
moral character: and we 1 
in one and the ſame place a climate; 4 
ſcene 'of things, a courſe of nature, at 
total varianee with itſelf. It is imppffſble 
for us to conceive the diſorder and con- 
fuſion, which would be occaſioned by this 
way of rectifying, what is called, the bad 
and irregular appearaticy in the tovern- 
ment of the world. ee 

een C 
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Our Saviour has taught us, in one of 
his parables, that this life is not the ſeaſon 
for making a due diſtinction between the 


godly and the wicked. The tares, he ſays, 
muſt not be gathered as yet, leſt the wheat 
be rooted up with them. Ler bob grow 
until the harveſt : and in the time of harveſt = 
Iuill ſay to the reapers, gather ye together 
firſt the tares, and bind- them in bundles to 
burn them': but gather the wheat- into my 
bern. He gives this as a familiar illuſtra- 
tion of the . "vi and miſchief of inflicting 
on the guilty the puniſhment they deſerve, 
No evil can be brought upon them which 
will not extend further, and equally affect 
thoſe who are connected with them, their 
friends, their family, and children. The 
tares muſt be ſuffered to ſpring up with 
the wheat; it is fit, that good men and 
bad be allowed for the preſent —_— 
a af the common benefits of 7 


0 of piety ond neligionjcodfatring. 
how all things come * ta all, will find. 
3 


% 


irregularities, ſo apt to alarm and perplex 


ſhould: be puniſhed for their tranſyreſ: 
| obedience: but does it appear 
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ſupport and comfort in the Word of God, 


a day, in the which be will judge the world in 
righteouſneſs; and then the diforders end 


us, will be ſet to right and corrected. But 


| ſhall we alſo have recourſe to our reaſon 
as well as Scripture, and conſider whether 


any notions, we are able to form of pro- 


Askese Adee ha 


neceſſary, that this ſhould be done now 


taught to perceive, that the exetution'of 
juſtice may be deferred more commodi- 

oully to another ſeaſon. Let things then 
continue for their allotted time in the 


. un ſtate, Let general laws have their 
el C2 courſe: : 


immediately? On the contrary} vr are 


where it is declared, that he hath appointed - 


© ptiety and convenience, can be of ſome | 
help in bringing us to acquieſce under 
a _ — of thy eee, 


— 
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of a blind chance, but a fuprems en, 


courſe: they are not under the direction 


The beauty WE)? harmony, we- ſee phe) 


ſo much admire in the univerſe, is owing 
every where to the uniform operation and 


influence of it's laws. Hence ariſes: the 


| conſtant viciſſitude of day and night; the 


regular return of the ſeveral ſeaſons of the 


year; the order in the motions of the 
- heavenly bodies, which have continued fo 


long to perform their revolutions, each 
in the ſame period of time, and all ac- 


1 cording” to a certain rule. The laws of 


matter, which reach ſo far and unite ſuch 


diſtant parts into one ſyſtem; the laws 
common to all animals, however different 


in their make and nature; theſe create an 
pearance of method and ceconomy, and 


ſhew that things are digeſted into one 


great plan of N 


In the common dourſe of tn 9 


ve are ſo much concerned, we find that 


events 
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events follow one another in order; that 
like effects are always to be produced in 
like ways. By this means the rules, which 
once have been diſcovered, ſtill continue 
to be of uſe, and ſerve to direct us in the 
ſeveral occaſions of life. Were it not a 
matter made familiar by conſtant expe- 
rience, it would ſeem wonderful that a 
uin of corn, when caſt into the ground, 5 
ould multiply and yield fo large an in- 
creaſe,” as Ae ieee | 
fold.” But having found this'to happen in 


a few' inſtances, we have recourſe ever 


after to the ſame expedient, not doubting 
of it's ſucceſs,” notwithſtanding that the 


n eee s 


to an end, % 
LARS | S ke 
We are intereſted i in the nee OY | 
qualities of things ; this renders us dili- 
gent and attentive in learning them: but 
it is the regularity with which bodies 
operate on us and on one another, that 
ſtampe on * obſervation we e able 
"Wa to 
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to make a laſting value. It is chus that 5 
we are taught the uſe of certain ſorts of 
diet, and to expect nouriſhment. from 
them. Not that we can diſcern diftintly 
how food affects our bodies, and cauſes 
them to grow ; trace minutely the Ways, 


by which it adminiſters health and vigour. 


This is one of the wonders of. — 
where the fact is clear, and ſuch as we 
can always depend upon: but the manner 
in which it is performed is dark and myſ-- 
terious. It is by a like magic, that we are 
delighted with the reliſh of certain; fruits, 
the fragrance of certain flowers. We are 
kept alive and ſupported, receive pleaſure 
and pain, by an appointment wholly latent 
and inexplicable. In theſe and the like in- 
ſtances, all that we perceive and under- 


* ſtand of the connection between the cauſe 


f and it's effect, is merely che conſtancy of 

the connection. We are enable, from acci- 
dents and the condition of mortality, to 
various infirmities and diſorders, which 


are to be removed or alleviated. by the 
help 
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help of medicines; but we cannot expu¹h n 
how they perform their cures y we only 
know that they have been ſound to be 

of uſe, and that on like occaſions. they | 
1 2 mann "_ mn 


1 


Thus Ming 70 Oh 2 1 10 d dus 
conſtant manner and track: and to this 
we owe the of the arts of life, - 
and the comfort of our ſubſiſtence. / Was | 
the conftitution of the world fluctuating 
and variable, We could have no ſecurity 
that am experiment, Which we have been 
ſo fortunate as to make in one inſtance, 
would ſucceed atid be attetided with a like 
effect in any future trial: and we fold 
live in a ſtate of perpetual anxiety and 
diſtruction; be for ever engaged in à wWea- 
riſome purſuit of knowiedge, which if 
obtained, we ſnould have- the mortificas/ 
tion to think, muſt footy again becottle- 
uſeleſs.” But as nature is at unity w] Vun 
herſelf, a diſtovery onee made, is made 
for ever. As ſhe has all along maintained 

wt i 
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a ſameneſs of character, men have been 
able, in a courſe of time, to advance to a 
conſiderable ed ee eee wh 


Chance, curioſity and deſign, operating 
through a ſucceſſion of ſo many ages, and 
we ought perhaps to add, a revelation 
made in ſome of the. earlieſt and rudeſt, 
have all contributed to introduce the 
ſeveral arts of life, But that which makes 
them a treaſure ſo much worth the keep- 
ing, is our living under general laws, ſuch 
as act in every place and time uniformly 
and in a like manner. — rock 
with which nature adheres to her rules, 
is what all underſtand, the ignorant as 
well as the learned. The Plowman relies 
on certain effects of her power with as 

much confidence as the Philoſopher. He 
purſues his daily taſk with cheerfulneſs : 
and while he expects to reap, after a ſtated 
interval, the cuſtomary fruits of his la- 
bour, he ſhews the ſenſe he entertains of 
8 the regularity es. in the govern» 

ment 
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ment of the world. So does-the Mariner, 
who ſteers his way by the ſtars in the 
unſtable element of the ſea. He preſumes 
at leaſt on their keeping themſelves fixed 
in one certain, unalterable order; and he 
truſts to them as to a ſignal hung out in 
the heavens to direct him in his courſe. 


41 


General laws then have both their 
beauty and uſe in the natural world: and 
that we may be reconciled to them the 
more, it remains for us to confider, 


whether the ſame is not alſo true of the 
moral world. 
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All things come alike to all: there:is: 


one event to the righteous, aud to 
the wic bed; to the good and 10 e 
clean, and to the unclean ; to him 
that ſacrificeth, and. to him _ | 
facri eth nat © as is the guad, ſo it 
the finner; and R 

as he: = ani am eath. 


This is an evil among e 


all 
are done under the fun, ter 


7s one event unto all. 


—_— ”  *- 4 1 5 
E come now to examine the: 
laws. 7 


lame to take place inſtead of them, Which 
ſhould 
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| ſhould be adjuſted exactly to ny man's 
private character, be regulated in * 
manner by our views and möôtives, th 
we ſhould conſtantly meet with fiecels 
or diſappointment, with reward or pu- 
niſhment, according as our deſigns were 
| honeſt or diſhoneſt, and our deeds. good 
or evil; this would ſoon go near to de- 
prive us of our freedom, and to rob us 
of the power of making a chai ice, by 
determining for us the meaſures we are 
to purſue.” So cloſe a connection between 
intereſt and duty would leave in our con- 
duct no room for merit, would reduce 
men to one courſe. of action, and take 
from amongſt them all. diſtinction. It 
might poſlibly afford, at the firſt view, a 
more regular and pleaſing proſpect, were 
virtue and happineſs, vice and miſery, 
ſeen to be companions walking on every 
occaſion reſpectively hand in hand tage- 
ther: but it is neceſſary that they be kept 
in ſome degree aſunder. We ean partly 
| underſtand, that the acts 5 a af. 5 
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. diſtributive juſtice, if executed in all in- 
| ſtances immediately and in full rigour, 
would defeat themſelves, and put an end 
to the being of a moral government at it's 

birth; and that they are to be ſuſpended 
for a while, in order to give liberty to 
men's diſpoſitions to work, and to allow - 
time for their ſeveral deſerts to r 
and arrive at fore growth. 


According to the. preſent ſcheme and 
condition of things, where there is one 
event to the righteous and to, the wicked, 
Where a good behaviour is not always | 


ſure of being remarkably diſtinguiſhed by 
it's reward, men come 4p dilbory Una | 


ſelves; are made to ſhew what 
are, and whether they have a fincere, 
diſintereſted regard for virtue. . General 
-laws make the preſent world a. ſtate of 
probation, the ſtate which, God has ap- 
pointed for us as the firſt in order; and 


. an {or far pl 
233 W 
| "They | 
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They are then of this uſe: and they 
will be thought alſo to have a juſtneſs 
and beauty, if we conſider them as adapt- | 
ed to us in the particular condition in 
- which we enter the world. For that is the 
fame in all. Men are not born righteous 
or wicked; they bring not hither their 
virtues and vices along with them: but 
as they advance in life, they acquire, in 
various degrees, thoſe habits of virtue 
and vice, which mark and diſtinguiſh 
characters. At firſt no one can lay claim, 
through a greater merit, to any ſuperiori- 
ty or diſtinction above others; we are fo 
far upon terms of equality: and we ſeem 
therefore to require the ſame treatment. 
Now general laws do us this juſtice: they 
80 on in a ſteady, impartial courſe; with- 
dut any intended preferences, rendering, 
as much as lies in their + gg — "_y 
one what is alike and 1 = A 


{is 


The chief denen we are to nnen 
Ws men give ſome proof of themſelves | 
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in the preſent life: and general laws are 
neceſſary for ſuch a purpoſe. They have a 
fitneſs, conſidered as means leading to an 
end: but they alſo appear right, when 
viewed ſimply in themſelves, without a 
reference to a certain deſign; any further 
0 
reſpect to men in their W 06/1 hi 
mne 3 ade. 


11 
There is a time, a certain. point of: 
view, in which we appear all to be on a 
level, and to reſemble perfectly one ano- 
ther; this gives general laws a propnety. - 
But through their means we are brought 
to my n 
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may; Further oblerve, 
— effect — — without uſing 
violence; without diſcouraging too much 
the cauſe of virtue. For while they pro- 
duce a difference of character, they at the 
ſame time allow that a proviſion be made 
n ſo far as is conſiſtent. with their 


main 
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main intention. We muſt own, there is 
at preſent ſome diſtinction made between 
the righteous and the wicked. The former 
have' for the moſt- part the advantage ; 
enjoy upon the whole more real ſatisfac- 
tion and comfort. There is a preference 
ſhewn them ; yet in ſuch a way and de- 
gree, as ſtill to leave men in a ſtate of 
probation. Were it true, that all meet 
with exactly the ſame reception from the 
world, there would be the leſs reaſon to 
complain, as all come to it at firſt with a 
like recommendation: but in fact, through 
an exuberance of divine wiſdom, juſtice 
in this reſpect is more than' ſatisfied. 
Thus we find, in the œconomy of thoſe 
general laws by which we are governed, 
a ſingular contrivance, a conſummate 
ee e eee 
5 „ ö 
fit and requiſite, if we conſider men only 
in one certain poſition, that they ſnould 
| be weit all alike, And this; as we huwe 


ſeen, 9 
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ſeen,” is done, {6 — laws are 
concerned. We will in the nert plact 
take a ſurvey of the inſtitutions of ſociety. 
Here, we ſhall find, there is not the Hike 
reſpect paid to men's originat equality. 
They are placed in different fitüations: 
ſome in poſts of wealth and authority; 
others in a ſtate of indigence and ſubjec: 
tion; ſome indulge themſelves in eaſe, 
others are condemned to labour. Govern 
ment impoſes unequal” conditions: the | 
ſhews indeed her impartiality, as often as 
ſhe grants a like protection to all. Neithef 
is there that diſproportion in the 4 
tion men enjoy, which we might po 
be led to imagine from the great diſp 
in their outward circumſtances. Af 
life cer nut in the abundance of tb 
which” 3 poſſeſ#th. One in a lo ſt 
may become reconciled to thi — 
of it, and live as eafy and contented; as 
he who is much ſuperiour in rank; merely 
through à difference in education," and 
the force of habit and cuſtom; Thus 

D wie 
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' while men are proud to introduce dif- 
tinctions into life, nature on her part ig 
aſſiduous in Een ee 
level. Not that ſhe can every where | 
this: numbers are {ill left in a condition, 


which makes them defervedly the objects : | 


of pity. We muſt not expect to find. an 
equal diſtribution of , juſtice, that men 

will there be dealt with glike, where the 
good of individuals is not the thing o 
much ſought after and conſulted, as that 
of the public. We ſhall conceive more 
truly of the end of ſociety, if we conſider 
it as anſwering the intention of our 
Maker, by promoting the general welfare 
of his creatures; and withal as ſerving 


« this further purpoſe, of proving more 
bait 10H 


men's diſpuſiti 
viour, by means of the intercourſe they 
have one with e 
inequality 420 ef condition. .” 10 


We chall not 3 * | 
plain that ai things 2 all, as that 
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we find it too ſeldom to be the caſe; for 
ſuch a diſpoſition of events, when viewed 
in a certain light, appears regular and 
equitable. And thus we might be tempted 
almoſt to object to the eſtabliſhment of 
ſo many different orders and ranks in 
government, as encroaching too much 

on man's equality, and violating the grand 
and law of nature. Only we ſhall 
do well to conſider ſeriouſly with e 
whether greater advantages are not to be 
procured by almoſt every individual in a 
ſtate of ſociety, than he could poſſihly 
hope for, if he lived out of it; whether 
the beſt proviſion and ſecurity of private 
De not there to be met 


though not in an equal degree by 


with, 
all; and whether in ſhort juſtice may not 
there be thought to yield and give waya 


little, in order that benevolence may have 
room to exert herfif mare eflectually and 
to better Soon | 
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Looking for and haſting unto the 


a oi e 
\HE conſideration ef our nature | 


can neyer lead us. to expect hereafter a 
ſtate any ways different from or ſuperiour 
| to the preſent and we who lopk for a 
further reward. and puniſhment of the 

righteous and the wicked, for a full and 

perfect diſtribution of juſfice, in the 
world to come, are ſaid to entertain 4 
groundleſs belief, © The expe- 


fond Ne e 
rienced train of events, we are told, is the 
great ſtandard by which we are to regu- 
late our expectations: nothing elf can 


D 3 be 
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be a appealed to 3 Fn the field or in the ſenate; 
ing elſe ought ever to bg 
the hool or in the cloſet. It 2 repreſent- 
ed as a matter of mere f. tion and 
curiolity to inquire,” what it is the | 
ſition of things proceeds from, whether an 
intelligence and defign, or not; for what- 
erer it proceeds from, the diſpolitign t- 
ſelf, ag; high depends apr happineſs or 
miſery, and conſequently our conduct and 
depprtment in life, is ſtill the ſame... 5 
event can be foreſeen or N no 


ward or ent e 

beyond w t is alread 
17 N e to by pri 0 
change gan be . to take 


place in the regulation of our rewards | 

and puniſhments; fo that à future life is 

to be eſteemed, if any thing, rather as a 

continuation of the preſent, 1 5 as ſome 

thing different ; which ets the ſuppo fition 

entirely aſide of 3 ſycceſlian of Ld of 
anew, orders. 2%} tag 
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have ſeen of our hiſtory. When it is ſaid 
the world is old, of which we muſt be 
fuppoſed to have much experience, this 
is to be underſtood merely of the time it 
has remained in it's preſent ſtate, and not 
of any progreſs as yet made in it's ſcheme 
of government. We have had no actual 
knowledge of the divine adminiſtration, 
any further than in this one period of 
our exiſtence: but we have ſtill to can» 
tinue under it to eternity. All then that 
has hitherto appeared, muſt rem n 
inconſiderable part of ſomething 
to follow ; the beginning of what is - 
receive it's completion hereafter. Indeed 
the little we have ſeen of God's govern» 


fiediby the name of experience, and can 
afford but a poor and ſcanty informatian 
of all that remains to be brought to light. 
However if we will make our experience. 
ſuch as it is, the ſtandard by which we 
are to regulate our conduct, it is neceſſary, 


in order 4 to form from it ſuch rules as 
BA | . 35 
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unte of our entrance into lifp and de. - 
parture out of it. A change js made in 
every man's condition, if viewed by Ke 
and the like is true, if : with 
that ef others. We all werd ori 
upon an equality; not diſt hy 

any merit or demerit. Men ſet off at firſt 

from the ame term; th y afterwards take 
to feveral courſes. And ſhould God inter- 


| poſe, immediately on their 7 e 
ſeparate, by puntfhing or ee 


to the full for every good or bad cen, 
this would be the means indeed ef re- 
dueing them again to a ſameneſs of E: 
rafter; but it would be by a kind of foree. * 
At preſent, an alteration is —— 
both in man's abſolute and retative Fave: - 
occafion ne 
form of 


adminiſtration, when God comes to * 


poſe of u hereafter ?. | 


We IR 


Solon, 


Wr 
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Solon, who had provided à certain pdople - 
= of laws for thar govern» - 


. — — to them 


the very ſamo laws' without: variation, 
_ * —— — | 
tien had deen brought * 
mimners and ſituation. — 
n. to expect no reward 
— „ dexrond Mat is already | 
and obſervation ; and 
if we exiſt hereatter'at all, 


an by 
are to ſy 


— 
we ſhall continue under much 
— as: — Tn g 
— the change that may here 2 

been w in ? Was the world 


* 
| e be an that bg 
5 he RN of mary mar ac ar. 
— ' ſuperiour* principle to guide 
and direct it, we could better conre,e 
perhaps how things might — . 
in the ſame track: and it would be 


a e eee 
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on the ſuppoſition that an « in- 
| telligence diſpoſes of events: for then it 
may reaſonably be apprehended, as ſoon. 
as this life comes to an ond, that another 
order and diſpoſition of things will take 
place; that a new ſtate is to commence: 
and it may behoove us to regulate our 
behaviour by ſuch an expectation, 8 
whe altogether by pernn ExparianeNs, 


whers adult | 
his meaſures to our condition. This may 
lawfully be preſumed, We find that-all 
animals are diſpoſed of, according to 
their ſeveral natures; each in their proper 
element. And will not the wiſdom, that 
appears in the arrangement of the irfa- 
tional part of the creation, be 
alſo in the government of the intellectual 
world? Should it be objected, that in fact 
the like order and ceconomy:is not viſible 
in both; that virtue and vice are, as it 
were, creatures of an oppaſite nature, 
and yet wwe find them placed in the fame 


clement 
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SERMON I. 6 
element together, where there is one event 
to tbe vi and to the withed; we may 
obſerve in anſwer, that a difference of 
character, the diſtinction of righteous and 
wicked, does not ſubſiſt among men chen 
firſt they are brought into the world, but 
is. — afterward. Their merits 
originally ſtood upon a level, which 
help to explain the treatment they 
with; and ſhew in ſome ſort whence it is; 
that they have the ſame habitation allotted 
them, where al! things cums alle to all. 
We think indeed we even can diſtover a 
propriety in ſuch an appointment. Aud 
when: we conſder alſo this world de n 
ſtate of the true ligiit in ich 
it is to be viewed? we are convinced(Reill 
more of the of a 8 
diſtribution of gvod and evil; but we are 
not to imagine that thoſe diſorders; as 
they ate called, which may be ſit and juſt 
in our preſent circumſtances, will be per- 
mitted when the reaſons of them no 
Pi ans 22 2 


- vernment of this life, that thoſe, only ate 


tions laws reign, various 


without number, — een ee 
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this caſe on principles P 
may ay it is to ho expected hereafter, 
agreeably to the pattern and form of go» 
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to be placed in the ſame tate, and under 
a like regimety of laws,.in whom there is 
found, at their enn 
— mata enn 
. ede Neft 

ola the tou of Cd art. may. kw 
Inbabited, it may be, by difterent orders 
of intellectual beings, among. whom Va 
- diſpenſations 
ſubſiſt, as their ſeyeral capacities. or c- 
ditians require. There are however, with · 
in the ſphere of our knowledge, creaturss 


— — ↄ the 
He 1910: he uppoſed of-the fame beings, 
in differtnt / periods of their exiſtence, At 
preſent we are oniy in the fieſt ſtage in 
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We muſt allow, chat a future ſtate of 
ro 48 ments i not a matter 
ſo incredible in it's on nature, but that 
it may be admitted and believed upon 
evidence. It is — keop:i 
mind, how circumſtances vary with us. 
At firſt we are void of all character: at 
laſt we come to acquire one. Men origi. 

nally reſemble one another and agree ſo 
| far, as to ſtand all alike clear of any ac- 
counts. During their progrets in life, they 
enter into different engagements; contract 


- © debts various in kind, which at laſt accu- 


mulate to ſuch a ſum, that it may be 
an account be taken of them. We 
cannot therefore infer, from the manner 
In which rewards and puni 
now diftributed, what wi be their future | 
mode of regulation. Preſent | 
eſpecially as underſtood by ſome; muſt 
not be thought to ſhew it; we cannot 
take our "eſtimate from thence. This 
leaves us at liberty to condude,: on cer. 
_ grounds, thut there remains fur 10 


SERMON IV. 65 
in- the next life a. happineſs or miſery, 
different both as to law and degree from 
what we now taſte and know. And which 
18 it of the two we chooſe? God, we may 
be ſure, can take no pleaſure in inflicting 
evil upon his creatures. Whether will we 
then, that he viſit us in anger, and at the 
ſame time indeed in grief; or come to us 
with joy and in peace? This reſts with + 
ourſelves, and depends on our preſent PI 
behaviour. | | al... 
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H E grand difficulty betete in. 1 
admittingia future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments is, that ſuch 2 ſtate 
ſappoſes' and implies, as they conceive, 
an 'adininiſtration much more /\perfeſt 
tan char of this" life; and is not/mpely | 
an addition to, hut an 
upon; — — 
For; ſay they, t greater -goodripratued 
. ————— 
diſtiibutidn of 


rewards and mult probeed 


from a oper 3 juſbie h and 
r | equity: 
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equity: and they contend, we have no 
reaſon to give the divine juſtice and bene- 
voletice any. particular extent, only ſo far 
as they are ſeen at preſent to exert them: 
ſelves. They lay it down and inculcate it 
as a rule, that we aſcribe to the Deity no 
more than the preciſe degree of intelli- 
gence dlſeoveralle in his workmanſhip. 
So far as the traces of any attributes ap- 
, ſo far may we conclude theſe attri- 
, butes to exiſt. The ſuppoſition of farther 
attributes is mere hypotheſts; mueh more 


dhe ſappeftion, that in diſtant periods 


of placetland time there will be a more 
magnificent diſplay of theſe attributes, 
- and: i or orden of | adminiſtration 
more ſuitable to ſueh ũmaginary virtues.” . 


* Werſhall not here diſpute the maxim of 


theſe. Philoſophers; but, in order to re- 
cancile:qhem to the religious hypotheſis, 
ah ey call it, of a ſuture ſtate of rewards 
and: ꝙꝓuniſniments, endeavour to ſhew; . 
thatc it isi ſuch as may be defended conſiſt» 
ently with their own tenets. = 
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But-this; if taken without a itpition 
ah reſerve, muſt appear an entratagant 
alſertian, and ſcepticiſmꝭ in the, — 
eſpeciali if we reflect, that he is 
bowever ſingle he ſtands in the univ 3 
te whom we all bear anãntimate relation i 
that e ãs: the God who made ve,carith on 
neben we are to depend fati our 
and vo may be ithabght, 


for this very purpaſe that we may in- 
quire and fearch into his works; and 
come to ſome knowledge. of his will, at 
leaſt in points highly intereſting, and 
vrhere our err wee, ah 
8 — f 10913 4065 cat! 4 n: 
d 6 1 1 Naik „ . C3 0. gab! ods $545 
2 We 52 then authorized to canſider 
and meditate on his government, ſo far 
as it relates to us; and even to vie dt at 
lorge in both it's parts, including that 
. which remains dehind in expectancya as 
Well; ns we already ſee at puefent.. 
| * may be fad. indeed, in a eertein 


ſenſe 


— 0 have: given us our faculties 
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fans! and in common language, to bs 
more perfect, to afford a more magniũ- 


— — in conſtituung ate 
plan; in containing a deſign, Which d 


the former of em \appeird” only in itte 
to 4 bomple- 


deginnings, but is brought 
tion in the latter. It is from a like regaed 


is ſuſtice, thi we are firſt to be-proved; 


and then rewarded or p 
to our deſerts, © ? (2/651 * 


* 5 1 ont 


r! | 268) 54. 15 18 A l 1 . 8 


merns 


in n 


ſuppoſed of the Rehet, . 
6ught to have refpect in hoth eues to 
our cireumſtances, and cohfder what it 
id they require. We are now only in tho 
_ firſt peribd of odr exiſterice } it feents'fip 
and requiſite, that we be put under a 
edurſe of diſcipline,” and be made to un- 
dergo ſome that” A perfeò Ain Itraton 
of}Juſtice is to our preſat condi- 
tony it may better take place in the next 
* E 4 | tate. 


the rea} 1 — and me 


o | 


1 ' 
6 
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fate, Neither are we to look for a pune; 
reward of virtue hereafter; and is held 
out to us as an encouragement under the 
diffieulties we have to contend with. The 
chief of what we can reaſonably hope for 
at preſent is; that like terms, ſo far,avis 
conſiſtent with the general good, be im- 
poſed on allꝭ and that they be not in their 


own nature too difficult. We indeed knov 


not enough of ourſelves to be competent 
| judges of the degree of trial, to which it 


18 


proper we ſhould be expoſed. We may 
reit however aſſured; that God daes nut 
aher us i be tempted above that ue are able: 
and we may preſume, with reſpec. to 
thoſe who Rs ſyperiour advantages to 


: _ _ ethers, that of them the more will be re- 


quired; and that any ſeryiges we perform, 
will be -accepted according to that à man 
hath, and not according to that be bath. nut. 
. 2 in which, we — 


2 


2 
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_ diſpenſed for the preſent. 
may diſtribute rewards and puniſhments. 
both with a more cliberal and regular 


hand: not that they will — a 


riour regard 
ſuch as our future condition may 


and render mee u 


220% 150 1127 ee 
In Wee bis to follow 
—— mnoker li to Gllm 
addition.to the works of 
we do not at the ſame time make an 
addition to the moral attributes of their 
Author: for while we hold, that we 
are to be diſpoſed of, according to the 


changes and alterations produced in us, 
in different ſtates in ſucceſſion, we con- 


22 a hke-propriety to appear in 


ſtances. God is believed to be every where 
and in all times the ſame: it is man, the 
object of his meaſures, that in the courſe, 


. eee it may ſeem a 
2 matter 


e 


nature; however 


the adjuſting of them to our «circum» 


of an eternity varies. Nay; according (o 
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matter of greater difficulty, a more ardu- 
ous exertion of the powers of wiſdom, to 
place us in a proper ſituation in the 
firſt, — 10g; Mans: aca 12 
* 5 en 


F Mr 


(Dr * 0 #þ n: 


But el W — un far 
as we can collect from a view of our pre- 
degree, in which the moral attributes of 
the Deity appear to be exertetl: in onder 
to ſhew' more diſtinctiy, that a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments te- 
quires only a ſimilar exertion; and-i#to 
be maintained, as it were, at a like ex- 
** of divite benevolence and juſtice. 


Vow 6 mah; Nr 


We have wank deſcribed 2s livirig under 
rhe government of general laws; and ima 
ſtate of ſociety. And firſt as to general 
laws: we have before ſeen in what man- 
ner we may conceive juſtice to be admin 8 
ſtered by their means; and we muſt allow 
_ allo, that the divine goodneſs — 
cat 
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eated to us largely through the ſume ch 


M 
nel. It ſhould sem indeed, from ſacre 


hiſtory, as if more favourable and 
gent laws r 
mankind, than thoſe which, are now in 
force as if the, ſeaſons were to hay been 
more kindly and genial; and the earth was 
to have yielded its increaſe, both with. 
more willingneſo and in greater abun- 
dance. Nature was deſirous of wearing n 


by the tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents, 
and ſhe ſtill retaing the maxks of, her di- 
pleaſwre. The ground was curſed: for. theig 
Ake: and we continue to eat of it by the 
P eat of the brow. The chief burden in- 4 

deed of. this labour is thrown, in ſocieties, 


men, Whatever be their rank, to, diveſt 
themſelves of all thought, if they, 
live with credit or ſatisfaction. We can 
make no improvement in ourſal ita c- 
Aire no virtue, nor arrive at any u@hul 
] a attainment, * ie 


benign aſpect, but ſhe was made to frown, 


on certain ranks. Vet it is ĩmpaſſible far ** 3 
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and diligence. Nay without care, we dre 
apt to break out into all the exceſſes of 
vice and folly. Our minds, like the ground 
we tread upon, without cultivation Will 
naturally run wild, ſhoot up and be Ge. 
grown with weeds. If then we are to ſup- 
poſe, this proneneſs to ſin and wicked 
neſs, this imperfection and degenerticy im 
our own conſtitution as well as in that of 
the earth, to follow as an effect of the fal 
of Adam; here is an evil entailed on his 
poſterity, in the repairing of which it 
behooves all to ſuſtain a like part We 
may diſcover however in the laws of na- 
ture, as they ſubſiſt at preſent, a kindneſs 
and beneficence: they are not to be come 
5 of for impoſing on us ſome care 

-. and labour: for to ſuch beings as we are, 
ttis itſelf would be yp 1 to de lefr 


r Atoll: 
| "8 

But en may 3 of the 
Plas, nature, as to their being gentle 


and —— we muſt allow at _ | 
at 


that they are conſtant and regular, which 
is a mutter of importance, The neceſſaries 


and eonveniences of life are ſupplied by 
means of the various arts men ham 


ſnould value ourſelves too much upon 
our ſucceſs, de melissa 
ledgments are due to God. He 10 the 
giver of thoſe faculties, which enable us 
to make a ſearch. Our chief merit is that 
of not ſuffering our talents to lie idle. 0 
And when we come to exert them, he 
may be ſaid to cooperate with us in our 


ſought after and diſcovered, But leſt we F 


endeavours, by maintaining a conſtant 55 | 


uniformity in the courſe of nature. For 
without this provxiſion, the efforts 'webuſe, 
would gither be dißeproinbedef char aide 


nncale «thoſe, rules, which: bane root 
| ever after with — +innd this | 


the pains and — — a 


66 invention or di 
D939? cover | 


| ve choſen ie lde 


cover 


but the accumulated expe 


them to unite and aſſociate togeth 


_ aſſemblies: Ood has prep 


NN 3 
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that they have made, are not loft 
to us, but redound alſo to our good; and 
we become enriched not dnly by our den 
rierice- of man- 
kind. In ſo ample a manner does God 
contribute to the bleſſings derived to ub, 


either through our ou labour and inge- 


nuity, or chat of other men. Nr 


9 „5 N i 
4% DILAES — 11 15 17 453512433 06+ ,<'K) "= 44 


We cannot but be ſenſible, if i 
plkce; of the emoluments we receive from 


living in ſociety ; and of thieſe too Gdd:is | 


to be thought the original Author. He 
gives men thoſe affections which diſpoſe 
er % 


chat it may de doubted; whether u fate 
nature hab at any timo exiſted, where 
ammbers, abiding in the ſame cotintry, 
tid diſtinct 
from one another, without forming into 
ated thoſe bands, 
whick bring and tie us! only he 
fewer ud fe to ſettle the ——— 
maniow ourſeles: _ plants in 1 — 


— 
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ſeeds of government; they model the par- 
ticular form. And. they muſt make an 
unhappy choice if they fix upon one, 
which ſo far fails of it's end, a8 not to 
have the advantage over a ſtate of ſoli- 
tude. Vet ſome viſionary men make it a 
queſtion, whether the evils of ſociety do 
not more than balance the good; and 
whether on the Whole civil inſtitutions 
are bencficial? As to juſtice indeed, they 
will grant, it is only to be met with in 
ſocieties, of whialy ir is ſo entire and ab- 
ſolute a creature, that it cannot exiſt out 
af them, nor have place in a ſtate of nar 

kad where therm n no property... Vet 
ſurely there, men maſt be thought to 
have at leaſt a property in their lives; 
but, they cannot be fo ſecure in the poſ- 
ſeſſion, Bien chert are no politzve; Jaws 


_- —  - ww a 
4 


— — — Sa . . ̃7—7— . OI > 
: - 


ran) poflibly fall to the ſhare of the ſame 


In their outward circumſtances, in ſorne 
8 ſort in equal and juſt portions: God. in- 


relieve and canton tos who are in ne- 


They who bear rule in ſociety, 
Powers ordained of Gold; are mifliſters 
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number of men living in a ſtate of nature, 


unconnected and detached from one ano- 


ther, without any intercourſe, or combi. 
nation of their ſeveral powers im purſuit 

of a common end. And as the ſum total 
of happineſs will here be greater; ſo it is 
diſtributed, bf the help of habit and cuſ. 
tom, among individuals, though differing 


deed has made à ſtill further 

He has indued us with a fell5w-feeling; 
that we may be ready at all times nen 
poſe in the behalf of one anothef and to 


. 41 


cefſity and diltrels: e 
COT hh 7 Ni ; [63 V co. J. ad. 


"= 


Thus we may besucht infti 


as well as in the laws-6f nature; certain 


outlines of divine benevolence and juſtice. 
my 


E by him to execute judgment: 


rich 
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= 2 0 1 4 we beneficant as ot 

e firſt : and yet, ſuch. is gur be 4 

cy, we take not 5 ta manage " 15 
gifts, exen while we campla 

Weyl e 4 a n fr 


the uſe o d conſume. tag much 
upon ee me 8 Fra 


plund 
and \rppine ; ſome heard up and 
* them from chen an 
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own enemy. We envy ourſelves the bliſs, 
of which we are put into poſſeſſion. If fo 
| little comfort is to be met with in the 
world, the fault is our's. It is through 
our folly and eneſs, that Juſtice 
dwells not in the land, and that the earth 
is not. full of the goodneſs of the Len. 


It remains, that we ply what has 
been faid of our preſent to our future 
condition; and, the eſtimate we 
have taken of Thi life, form otr opinion 


' which is to Folltw. why 
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% SERMON v. 5 
laws; which, according as they are caly | 
or Tigorous, are but another name for 
rewards and puniſhments. 


- —ͤ 


But then, as we confider the future 
-adminiſtration of affairs to be a copy af 
the preſent, we muſt imagine thoſe only 
to be put under the government of the 
ſame laws, who are found, at the time 
they are diſpoſed of in /anether ſtate, to 
dear ſotne reſemblance of R 

were at we fu — nn 
though afterward vie come to vary math 
from one another. It is neceſſary, in order 
to preſerve the ſame rule of economy, that 
all who are adjudged to one ſtate, be ſuch 
as axe equal, or at leaſt in ſome degree 

alike. It is agreed to allow every vbete to 
the moral attributes of the Deity a ſatalar 
exertion in manner and degrea: but if 
they, in whom there is a wide! differener 


of charaſter and a rn 2 
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were to de admitted into one and the fame 
plaee, the etrtrunee into the next life would 
dot be guarded by the juſtice, Which is 
ſtanenetl Hers. This leads us tb 
ly e Whit we find deel 
Serie, as Fly rev vil dg 
ration #n6fg men, between the virtuous 
and vice, the cen and under; and 
that the gutes, at which the figktegus ars 
adde te elde wal: * ng 1 "1 the 
10 ELimna@lttiit 4 5 Ti $418 © FT 7 
e ads. 
tft #avouteble; ſueh as m ſee e 
tepognattt and to eng, 
reafory, that che future habitation alone 
to gwod men will not be different frem 
this, ke laws of nature regming i Bt: 
and that they will be ſubject alſo to pain 
atid-ficknefs,” t6 the like accident nd 
misfortunes as before. Vet fill chere will | 
be a great ip ment in their cott 
dition; merely from their Rrtig in 4 
' where aff the members ſo furt 
le orie another, as to be in 4 eertuin 


F 4 degree 
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| * There will prevail among 
them. a more general harmony; à claſer 
union of wills and, affections. They will 
be able to avail themſelves in a larger 
meaſure of thoſe natural benefits, Which 
the bounty of God lays before them; and 
which at preſent we ſo often intercept 
and deprive ourſelves of, through our 
tally and wickedneſs. The advantages 
8 procure will he greater than before; 
the evils they ſuffer much fewer. They 
will be more free from the miſchiefs of 
malice, fraud and injuſtice, lawleſs tyran 
ene Ga: lefant tha ths 
orders, which deform. this like, and, make 
in it ſo wild a;waſte. It is inconceivable, 
even on this ſuppeſition, what, a change 
on mis eee 


1, Bus . we — * not 20 imagine, 
that good men will be removed imo a 
like ſtate; and be made ſubject hereafter 
to the ſame laws as before. For wherever 

God; may. think fit, in his -benevalence 


| and * to place men at firſt, before 
they 
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2 have given any proof of themſelves; 
| mm be. diſpoſed, Jha ſums bengro 


High throne. ineffable . „in 
ak ns pe ey. ** Rs 
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ſummit of 
paſs — — 5 Arte oe me 


mortality into otte of abſolute Ha 
For befides that fuch a'tranifition may 
ſeem abrupt, it may not be 
mou agreeable 1 to the preſent coure 

je flowly. We may imagine chen, ff 
the petri ey And tat 3h 
facultice aue capable of auen 
without limit, a number of ſtates to fol. 
den one another, each provided - with 4 
tie Fever changes that are made in ws; 
and to which we te to fucreed in order, 
as otit rattires continue to improve. fr 15 
eaſy to conceive, how the cotidition of 
| — met, according tv this ſuppoſition, 
Pe grows better, as th advance 
wk and virtue; and . 
— 2 — thi throne or 


perfection by ctidlefs approaches.” ACN 


838 (IEF 
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This we fuppoſe to be the rule of ſuf- 
celan in thoſe ftates, that none be ap- 
W ane and the ſame ate, 
and placed under the government. of like 
laus, but ſuch as agree within, certain 
mim of moral reſemblance. Vet it is 
poſſible, that they who are ſimilar and 
nearly equal may afterward, by taking to 
different courſes, make different improve: 
ments q ſo that their characters will game 
to deviate from the oriqinal propottion : 
and by this means thoſe general lv, 
which; we imagine always to ba adapted 
to us in the particular condition n isn 
WE enter any Rate, candut retaim through 
out the juſtnaſs e | 
ft. Thus we may. ſuppoſe, diloxders | 
every where to ariſe, much in the Lune 
way as at preſent: but we can conceive - 
how they, are perpetually, recukeds how 
juſtice reſtores herſelf, upon every. new 
tranſlation; and how each, ſuggceding 
ſtats) corrects the err urs of that which . 
goes before. In all this, the moral. attui- 
CG the Deity are not extended and 
6: amplified 
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amplified beyond their preſent bounds : : 

his natural attributes indeed are taken 
for granted, that he has a power ſufficient 
for theſe things; but his benevolence and 
juſtice” obſerve all along a like form, and 
go on in the lame courſe and tenour. | 


Thus a foture ſtake, where the: We ; 
. look for a ſuperiour happineſs, 
ſeems deducible from the preſent, by 
obſerving what is to be thought the juſt 
and true law of experience. We complain | 
. of our earthly tabernacle, as a frail, im- 
perfect building; and yet there ariſes out 
of it another edifice, which, though far 
ſurpaſſing in weight of glory, is con- 
ſtructed upon the as err formed 
_ the fame model. | 


11 night allo be ade to pg: in a 
ſimilar manner, that hereafter there a- 
waits the wicked a worſe ſituation than 
the preſent. But we have already perſiſted 
too long in what may ſeem-'a train of 


ol and. extravagance at leaſt, if not 
pre- 
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preſumption, into which we have been 
betrayed, in order to accommodate our- 
ſelves to thoſe, who make experience the 
rule of life, and /the Annan Lp Rh, 
nme | 

1974 vYIr% 
Admitting Ki the poſition, «that we 
can give the moral attributes of the Deity. 
no particular extent, only ſo far as they 
are already ſeen to exert themſelyes; this 
will not affect the religious hypotheſis. 
It is ſufficient for a future ſtate: of re- 
wards and puniſhments, that the divine 
juſtice and benevolence operate hereafter. 
in the ſame manner and degree as we. 
conceive they do at preſent. Vet after all 
there may be reaſon; to believe, that theſe 
attributes are exerted. by ways and in a. 
degree further than we ſee and compre- 
hend; and exceed what is to be collected 
concerning them, from our narrow, im- 
perfect, views : ſo that the maxim, we; 
have hitherto allowed, and which ſome 
take ſo much paĩns to eſtabliſh, may on 
ee nn 


m the Neveral 
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ve abs n himſelf at all times the 
fame, and yet appear very differerit to us, 
perisds of our exiſtence, 
according as dur underſtandings and e- 
perience improve and become dilarged. 
His attributes may be immenſe, ſuch as 
MY and occupy the mind, in proportion 
to it's meaſure and eapacity: ths object 
may be boundleſs, to de ſeen on 4 
parts, greater or lefs, according as 
. contemplates } is more of leſs 
NF 10 3 At; * | 
It is no doubt — and proper 
em „to examine,” as well as we 
are able, the government of the univerſe, 
how' far we can diſcover a juftice* ant 
benevolence in the udiiviniſtretion” of it: 
yet when we confider it's form and na- 
ture, that i is in all reſpe@s of an un- 
limited defign, inelades, as it were, in 
it's circumference '&very”part both of 
ſpace and time; when we reflef? on the 
wonderful wiſdom and power by wel; 
ie is contrived and fuf ed, as alio on 


the' raten we | in to the great 
Gover- 
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00 yerngur himſelf; we muſt be diſpaled. 54 
to think ſo favourably of it as to believe, 


| olyes a ſcheme of benevolence. and. 
Ro more. ample e 


ars able to diſcover and trace. AG lo 


WRAY 


* Thus we an «wh Ike 
ipquirics, the free. uſe and cxercie of his 
reaſon; only he muſtnot preſume too much 
Ks itz and conſider it as the ſtandard, 
Doe Be be is to meaſure the 7 


e 


E ö 
hy proporon of praiſe ar cenſure, and 


E 


every where, as he goes alang, an 
accurate diſtribution of codeal juſtice. 


Having done then his utmoſt to give what 


he thinks a faithful explanation, let him 
be mindful to add this a8 an appendix to 
his other obſervations, that the works of 
his Author muſt be ſuppoſed to contain 


- 


number. "Sh 
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mr bt beauties, which he has ne N 
tlie knowledge and abilities diltinctw © 4 
point out. We alloW a virtuous man to ; 
be a praktical Philoſopher, to attend cloſely 
to the c experienced train of events: bt 
let him not reſt his faith ſolely on wat 
he takes to be their courſe; confine his 
expectations and he "Rritly to the as 
limits of probability as marked out by... a 
himſelf. There are hidden treaſures inan 
the depth of the riches of divine wiſdom '- 
and power r {6 that things, we may, bb 7 
© Heve, will en wor together for good 70 "then 1 
that bus Gad, in a way and degree hehe! 
what we can poſſibly foteſee or cance wy 3 
New unto him who is able, and we may add, 
Willing to do exceeding abundantly ow = 
that we aff or think, unto hit be 3 glory in i 
| Chirch thrnighout'al ages.” drift nn. 
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